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him. The event testified to his courage rather than
to his insight. Time brought only fresh disappoint-
ments and prospects ever more black, but the King
neither flinched nor paused. Under the bludgeon-
ings of chance his head was bloody but unbowed.
" It was not the army," said Napoleon, " that de-
fended Prussia, seven years through, against the
three greatest Powers of Europe, it was Frederick
the Great/'

Till near its close the campaign of 1760 seemed to
be merely the natural sequel to that of 1759. In
spite of all the chances of high politics, the same
combatants took the field on either side. France,
beaten by land and sea, had tempted England with
the offer of a separate peace. But Pitt displayed
anew the loyalty to his ally which was the consola-
tion of Frederick's darkest hours. The English
minister recognised that his country's triumphs over
France off Lagos, in the bay of Quiberon, and before
the walls of Quebec in the glorious campaign of
1759, had been due to the Prussian alliance almost
as directly as the victory of Minden. He braved
the taunt that he was more Prussian than the King
of Prussia and inflexibly refused to desert him in
his hour of misfortune. The Russians, on the other
hand,, consented to serve Maria Theresa anew, but
at a high price. Ost-Preussen, which they had con-
quered, was to be theirs for ever. Thus the Haps-
burg, though guardian and head of Germany, was
compelled to promise that if Prussia were crushed
the Muscovite should advance to the Vistula.

The labours of the diplomatists, from which Fred-